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A Chance to Create at the 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, New York 


Branca Witt 


DIRECTOR 


YW/ouLD that every child and his 

work might be represented in our 
pictures! Only so could we really be 
true to the spirit of work that we en- 
deavor to carry out. Would, too, that we 
might be able to give each child as much 
attention as we should like. However, 
behold in the picture a part of their work 
and let it speak for itself. 

In one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs you see some of the most indus- 
trious and enthusiastic children them- 
selves. The little girl of seven in the 
center is standing beside her deer. She 
did this entirely creatively, aided by visual 
study at Durand Eastern Park. Another 
liccle girl of the same age did the other 
deer. The boy of eight who made the 
big elephant studied Sally at the zoo, 
and the little girl of twelve who did the 
two animals with their young, the balk- 
ing horse and the large steer, took her 
work for actual character study to Mr. 
Eastman’s cow barn. The lower left- 
end horse was done by a still smaller 
child of six as was also the tiny animal in 
the work picture. The oldest child 
represented in the picture with the lircle 


elephant is thirteen. Several are eleven, 


OF ART 


INSTRUCTION 


and the rest are seven, eight, and nine 
They have been a joy and an inspira- 
tion. Their work has included circus 
parades, a Pekingese pet dog from life, 
many horses, with observation of inner 
and outer growth and inspiration of a 
master’s work, work inspired by the 
beautiful story of ‘“The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven.”’ (The old Chinese servant with 
“Good Fortune” in the picture is one.) 
This applies to some extent to both the 
Saturday morning groups of the children 
of members and in part to the very inde- 
pendent Saturday afternoon club group of 
children recommended from the schools 
In this group one of the chief delights 
was the frequent visits of a little girl of 
five to have her portrait done by ene of 
our most industrious, earnest, and suc 
cessful twelve-year-old members. | wish 
ic were possible to take a picture of all 
the tenderness this unselfconscious little 
girl called forth from all the girls and 
boys in the club group 
Our work continues to be based on the 
development of the creative or inventive 
faculty, coupled with the scientific knowl- 
edge developed through the study of the 
facts of growth and structure, the observa- 
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tion and sense of life. We believe 
with Lester F. Ward, that only the 
inventive mind with imagination, visual 
faculty, and the power to use that faculty 
creatively or dynamically through knowl- 
edge of both “how” and ‘‘why”’ attains 
leadership in human progress. 

The new element in furthering our aim 
last year in the modeling department was 
the establishment of a life class for older 
students. Here the model posed part of 
the time for all the students together, 
each carrying out the same pose, at first 
quick (one evening studies) for the sake of 
action and seeing whole and proportion; 
later studies were more prolonged. Orher 
evenings the students worked on free 
composition, stressing the all-inclusive art 
and life principles of dynamic unity in 
diversity and suitabilicy of means to 
end. 

While the students used the knowledge 
gained on these evenings in their com- 
positions, nevertheless a model was also 
present and the students might use him or 
her in any pose they desired, as a book 
of reference for their work 

Sketching both from life and memory 
was encouraged. 

The class was happy and well attended 
by many new students, as well as some of 
the Sunday Fellowship group, which 
devoted Sundays to further composition 

Through the need of creating a better 
mutual understanding with a small 
enough group to help take leadership, the 
Sunday Art Fellowship has grown. It is 
based on freedom for the sake of finding 
oneself, the impersonal or universal self, 
through encouraging the individuality by 
drawing it out in insistence on thought, 
with loyalty to inner conviction, while at 


the same time promoting research and 
observation and vision. 

This has lead to sufficient self-depend- 
ence and creative stimulation, as well as 
knowledge, to result in the several pieces 
in the recent exhibition that were done 
entirely without criticism at home, or 
without any but mutual membership 
suggestion during the summer months. 

Thus to be carried on, through subtly 
guided creative experiment, the Fellow- 
ship was started about two years ago 
with a nucleus of some fifteen earnest 
and persevering students. Two had been 
with us from the beginning, and all but 
those two had been with us almost from 
the beginning, four and one-half years ago. 

Only little time, as a rule, can be given, 
probably from two to occasionally six 
hours a week, and there are physical 
limitations in the working quarters 
which have required constant ingenuity 
and arrangement 

The processes, especially of modeling 
and casting, are cumbersome and time 
All work is done under 
light inadequacy, and the casting, of 
which our Fellowship President, Everett 
Niblack, is in charge Wednesday evenings, 


consuming. 


is done under great space difficulties. 

Through his work with us, Everett 
received a commission from the Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company, which was 
so successfully executed that it was fol- 
lowed by the offer of a permanent job 
However, Everett decided to work in- 
dependently with us 

Both he and the vice-president, Wini- 
fred Lansing, are now executing com- 
missions, Winifred having also made a 
sale through the recent exhibition 

At Christmas time Everett delivered a 
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talk about work, especially che 


Fellowship, over the radio from New 


our 


York City, by special invitation from the 
College Art Association. It is planned 
this talk 
Rochester also. 
During July there will, as last year, be 
daily directed by Ruth Ann 
Silbaugh, a gifted graduate of Ohio State 
University in the departments of Art and 
Education. She has exceptional power 
in bringing out the students’ individuality, 


to give over the radio in 


classes, 


has had considerable teaching experience, 
as well as the experience of participating 
this winter in the Newark Museum train 
ing course. 

Miss Weeks, herself 


second prize in the water color class in the 


who received 


recent eighteenth annual exhibition of 


Work by Artists and ¥ Craftsman of 
Rochester, has had great success in the 
teaching of that medium, and the stu 
dents in her many classes have advanced 
greatly in design, in the use of pencil, 
charcoal, linocut, water color, and oil, in 
free creation, in still-life, figure, and 
flower work 

We have three types of classes. Those 
on Saturday morning are devoted ex 
clusively to the children of members 
Sunday afternoons, besides the Fellowship, 
we have both painting and modeling, 
devoted mostly to children with no class 
afhliations, who attend voluntarily 

Through these groups we hope to find 
the gifted children who are not sent to the 
Saturday afternoon and week-day classes 


of children especially recommended from 





SCULPTURED ANIMALS BY 


OF BLANCA WILI AT THE 


THE YOUNGER PUPILS UNDER THE ART 
ROCHESTER 


INSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK, MEMORIAI ART GALLERY 
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the schools and who cannot afford mem- 
bership. There are adult classes too, 
with this year, a special one for gallery 
members. 

Ic has had to be part of my work to 
develop assistant teachers in modeling. 
They are the president and vice-president 
of the Fellowship, and Marion Leek 
(just elected president for the ensuing 
year), who is also an excellent college 
student and very able at seventeen. 

Perhaps the most inspiring event in our 
history of about four years was the 
Fellowship Exhibition, of which Miss 
Herdle, director of the art gallery, has 
written the following: ‘“The work in 
modeling of the Sunday Art Fellowship, 
a selected group of earnest young art 
students generally in their mid-teens, 
many of whom have worked under Miss 
Blanca Will, Director of Art Instruction, 
for nearly four years at the gallery, is 
being given its first public exhibition in 
Gallery C. 

“The enthusiastic reception which ic 
had from the members of the gallery at 
the private-view reception of November 
12, who comprised its first public audi- 
ence, has been sustained to such a degree 
that ic has now become necessary to 
extend the exhibition period by three 
weeks 

“Incredulity that work of such distinc- 
tion of thought, feeling, and talent could 
have been created by youthful students 
through the few hours weekly study 
which the gallery classes afford them has 
been a general reaction to the surprising 
revelation of sculptural quality to be 
found in ict. Portrait heads and figures, 
idealistic compositions purely imagina- 
tive, whimsical or satirical comments in 


plastalene or plaster, on contemporary 
types and sketches for monumental con- 
ceptions like the ‘Spirit of Flight,’ furnish 
a wide range of proof of the versatility 
and distinction of point of view and 
ability which have been developed in the 
gallery’s art instructional work. They 
are urged upon the attention of the mem- 
bers of the gallery as one of the most 
rewarding evidences of what their sup- 
port has allowed the gallery to do for 
public education in Rochester, for no 
charge is made for instruction and 
material to any of the four hundred 
children enrolled in the eighteen model- 
ing and painting classes. It is unlikely 
that there is another city of Rochester’s 
size in the country which can offer such a 
body of distinguished work in modeling 
from the hands of so youthful a group of 
sculptors. 

“The degree of individuality which 
has been preserved in their work is 
evidence amply of the personal incitement 
which each has felt and been encouraged 
to express.”’ 

In as much as ic is spiritual law chat we 
tend coward that to which our inner eyes 
are most persistently directed, this is the 
To help develop the 
faculty until the young people shall be 
irresistibly captivated by an ever-growing 
realization of the universal unity, through 


aim: visional 


the quickening of inner and outer seeing. 


‘‘As thou seest, man, 
Become thou must. 
God, if thou seest God, 
Dust, if chou seest dust.”’ 
Art is based on love, through vision, 
which begets an irresistible desire to 
reveal the marvelous, beautiful, living, 
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diversified unity of the universe and each 
part of it. The greater the realization of 
this, with oneself as a creative part, the 
greater the inspiration to spontaneous 
creativity. 

Through the principles of art, we 
learn that this living, significant, or 
dynamic unity (in diversity), the basic 
truth of the universe, is the all-embracing 
principle of both art and life; that by 
learning to turn opposition into strength 
in co-operation, by experience of joy, 
music, dance, with suitabilicy and pro- 
portion, variety and balance, all in 
simplicity we are aided toward an 
impelling dominant desire for full ex- 
pression and supply for all. 

World unity will exist when we realize 
the simplicity of our needs, the abundance 
of supply and the ease of distribution, 
provided the spirit of joy of occupation 
is the creative art principle of the 
voluntary ‘“‘each for all and all for each.”’ 





THREE STUDIES IN FIGURE COMPOSITION. 











We do not pretend to present finished 
work, but believe we present a principle 
of growth, in developing a spirit of free 
creativity, based on sound visional faculty 
and devoted to the supreme art, that of 
living. 

The artist must see unity, see whole, 
that which he wishes to create. The 
artist in life does the same and he is called 
a seer. He sees the world, mankind, the 
universe as one and calls out the creative 
spirit in each human being, for harmony, 
for peace, for beauty, for joy in creativity 
ficting his inmost conviction for good, at 
any cost. 

How the sublime idea, seen by the 
artist, inspiringly moves every part of 
a great work to cohere in the perfect 
expression of a spontaneous dynamic 
unity! What greater art for man than to 
reveal the marvel of life! What greater 
joy than to give himself to its perfecting 
in his world! 


AMANDA WESSEL, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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WoOOD-CUT DIVISION PAGES FOR A HIGH SCHOOI 


AND CUT BY FREDERICK 
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ART INSTRUCTOR 
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WHY WE LAUGH 








DESIGNED BY WARREN COMPTON 


LINDSAY HIGH 
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BLOCK PRINT DIVISION PAGES FOR THE RIPON HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL. ART IN- 
STRUCTOR, NADEAN TUPPER GONZALES RIPON HIGH SCHOOL, RIPON, CALIFORNIA 
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A\ Procedure for Teaching Figure Composition 


KATHARINE | YLER 


LAKE VIEW HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EFORE our class began creative figure 

composition we analyzed the line 
arrangements of Picass’s Harlequin and 
Degas’ Dancers from lantern slides. The 
compositions were first interpreted by 
class discussion, after which exercises 
were drawn with speedball pen, to show 
the emphatic line repetitions and the 
dominance of one type of line. Thus, by 
the appreciation method, the class learned 
that the first essential of a successful 
composition is harmonious organization 
of line. When we started the subject of 
figure composition the students agreed 
that their problem would be to create a 
line composition of orderly and purpose- 
ful plan which would have pleasing 
harmony, good balance, and rhythm. 

First, the students selected a satisfac- 
tory position or viewpoint with regard to 
the model, and made two “‘block-in”’ 
sketches with light, loose pencil lines. 
These sketches indicated general pro- 
portions and enabled the students to 
make several estimates before placing 


heavier, more final lines. Second, out- 
line compositions based on the initial 
sketches were drawn with black crayon or 
lichograph pencil. Great care and thought 
was given to contour drawing and line 
arrangement within the space. Third, 
the compositions were displayed and a 
class discussion of them encouraged the 
students to improve their line arrange- 
ments. The importance of line economy 
was stressed. Fourth, the compositions 
were organized into distinct patterns 
which were executed in speedball pen 
outline. This unified and enhanced the 
pattern interest and the technique offered 
an excellent basis for judging the art 
quality of the line. 

I believe that che students gained a more 
accurate and finer critical discretion from 


their analysis of the line compositions of 


masterpieces. 
They were able to apply their knowl- 


edge of fine line organizations when given 
an opportunity to create figure compo- 
sitions in the classroom. 





SPEEDBALL PEN DESIGN AND STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES HELP TO DEVELOP THE STt DENT 'S SENSE OF PROPORTION AND FORM BY 

MINIMIZING THE DETAIL WORK DOROTHY HANAN SIMMS ART INSTRUCTOR AT THE 

EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI FLINT, MICHIGAN, CONTRIBUTES THESE SILHOUETTES BY 
HER STUDENTS 
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Silhouettes in Art Correlation 


Dorotuy Hanan Simms 


EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH 
“THERE is one phase of drawing that 

appeals to everyone—that is making 
silhouettes. I have often compared the 
shaded pencil or crayon drawings of 
students with their silhouette paintings 
and have been astonished at the difference 
The child who is not greatly talented 
evidently becomes bewildered with 
shoulders, shoes, fringes and vest buttons 
in his realistic sketching but when he 
paints an outline—and fills ic all in, what 
a sense of satisfaction and how quickly he 
notices inaccuracy in proportion and 
form! 

This being the case, it is not strange 
that we have had such fine results when 
using silhouettes for correlation purposes 
The use of silhouettes in correlation with 
General Science and with English are 
typical. The deer, lions, and elephants 
really have life and pep when they are 
painted in large silhouettes on gay paper 
The various bird forms, even fishes, too, 
are so definitely alive that they almost 
seem to move across the paper. How 
much more interested the boys and girls 
have become in the animal kingdom 
whereas before | am almost afraid they 
hated dogs because their eyes and ears 
were so hard to draw and shade properly 

In English, favorite stories and books 
were illustrated either by a typical scene or 
character. Ichabod Crane was indeed a 


lanky fellow, while the dashing knights of 


SCHOOL, 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 
King Archur’s Court were fairly breach 
taking. Some of Louisa Alcort’s hero 
ines were charming enough to be used 
lacer for real silhouettes painted on glass 

The social 
more interesting to the boys because here 
was an opportunity to display speed 
Speed in airplanes, in locomotives and, of 
course, automobiles. Strange immigrants 
of years past, as well as the ships chat 
brought them to our country, were made 


science silhouettes were 


into lovely silhouette pictures. One child 
whose drawing poor 
finally managed a neat silhouette border 
of various shaped electric light bulbs, as 


was extremely 


well as the more primitive candles and 
torches used by our ancestors 

There is really no limit co the use one 
can make of silhouettes and | consider 
their use in correlation of great value for 
three reasons. First, the children get so 
much fun out of ic chat they become 
extremely interested in all their classes as 
well as che art class. Second, che students’ 
sense of proportion and form is developed 
to a great degree and, lastly, because ot 
the fact chat they need not spend many 
precious minutes shading and erasing 
erasing and shading. Instead, they may 
put this time co better advantage by 
thinking out cheir problem without 
having to discard the idea later because 
they that 


correctly in all ics derail 


feel they cannot draw it 
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Trees 


FeRNANDE L. HerrMANN 


ART TEACHER, LOWELL HIGH 


"T FEY need not be ‘‘Pines of Rome’’ 

“City Trees’ as Edna 
St. Vincent Millay describes. Our com- 
pleted designs should suggest tree forms 
having the qualities and rhythm of trees. 
They are developed from the structural 


nor such 


standpoint rather than from 
imitation. We aim to make a harmony 
by ‘‘putting together’ lines, masses, and 


colors 


SCHOOL, 


that of 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

In presenting the subject for a second 
term design class, | show as many 
examples of the use of the tree in design 
as my reference filing cabinet affords. We 
stress the difference between an actual 
representation and a creative design. The 
tree when used in textiles or weaving has 
certain characteristics, in metal-working 
and jewelry still others, and again others 
in stone working. These, of course, are the 





DECORATIVE 
ART TEACHER, 


LOWELI HIGH 


TREES IN CUT PAPER BY PUPILS OF FERNANDE I 
SCHOOL, SAN 


HERRMANN, 


FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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natural result of the limitations of the 
materials themselves. 

Our tree designs are developed in 
colored cut paper, using three or four 
values, three or four colors. They may 
be used in borders, as batik wail decora- 
tions, or as linoleum motifs. 
the students have developed them for 
Christmas cards. 

We find that the shapes of trees, when 
developed under natural conditions are 
based upon the fundamental geometric 
shapes—triangles, diamonds, squares, 
parts of circles or elipses, or modifications 
of these. Many trees are broader as they 
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approach the ground, their 
trunks are. The rhythm of the growth 


of branches is considered 


just as 


In producing 
their designs the students may use bi 
symmetric or occult balance, may stress 
the branch growth or leaf growth or 
both. They may illustrate radiation from 
I file 
away all reference material before the 
pupils make their sketches. They do not 
refer to such material when once they 


a line or radiation from a center 


begin developing their own designs. | 
find ic of interest and value only when 
I am presenting the problem and the 
principles involved 
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‘THE JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD CHATEAU’'—A BLOCK PRINT BY ROY SPARKIA, A SECOND 
YEAR STUDENT AT OWASSO HIGH SCHOOL, OWASSO, MICHIGAN 


MISS CLARA DREHER, ART 


INSTRUCTOR 
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TWO MODERNISTIC BUILDING STUDIES FROM THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, HAMMOND, INDIANA. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, ART SUPERVISOR 
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Fingers Were Made Before Tools 


Marie Dipetot 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


HERE is nothing new under the sun. 

All the wisdom of Aristotle or of 
Socrates is in that oft-quoted statement 
There is nothing new even in the handi- 
crafts. Pottery making was known to 
the prehistoric Indian. So was basketry 
Weaving developed somewhere in the 
forgotten, dim past 
is an old art 


Printing on cloth 
The methods were slow 
Indian women worked weeks, and some 
times months, on single baskets. Secrets 
of each craft were carefully guarded in 
the Middle Ages. Their methods had 
become so elaborate that it took a life 
Elaborate 
tools were used. The craftsmen forgot 


time to master any one craft 


that fingers were made before tools, and 
even today there is a tendency to forget 
this 

Since it takes long practice to develop 
skill with tools, the novice is discouraged 
before he begins. He does not know that 
there are many crafts that can be followed 
in which no special equipment is used 
He does not need special ability. The 
materials with which he works are cheap 
There is just one fundamental rule which 
the beginner must learn and never for- 


get—he must never violate the rules of 


For the 
But 
even since primitive Indians respected 
this rule in their pottery and basketry, the 
beginner is not apt to err if he follows his 


good form, color, and design 
beginner that means simplicity. 


MINNESOTA 


His methods of 
work are modern adaptations of arts 
that are centuries old 


natural inclinations 


While printing on cloth, for example, 
is an old craft, the application of various 
color designs on fabric with wax crayons, is 
a modern adaptation. Beautiful cable run 
ners, and towels, bags and wall hangings 
can be made by the application of crayon 
to cloth 
fabric such as unbleached cotton, canvas 


A pencil, wax crayons, and a 


cloth, coarse basket weave fabric, linen or 
pongee, are the only materials required 
The actual quality of the fabric depends 
upon the use to which the finished object 
is to be put; bags or wall hangings are 
most attractive on the coarser fabrics, 
while table runners, towels and curtains 
are better adapted to the softer textures 

The selection of a pattern or motif is 
the first step. While the design may be an 
original one, this is not necessarily true 
The choice of an ‘‘all-over’’ pattern for 
the entire surface, or a “‘border repeat’ 
stamped on the edge depends upon the 
end result. When an entire piece of cloth 
is to be covered, an “‘all-over’’ pattern is 
used, but when the motif runs only along 
the edge of a fabric, the ‘‘border repeat’’ is 
used. The artistic value of a single piece 
depends a great deal upon the successful 
combination of colors. While a single 
color, reversing the color value, light on 
dark, and then dark on light, comple 
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mentary colors such as blue and orange, 
or a single color in an ‘“‘all-over’’ pattern 
provide considerable room for individual- 
icy, che combination must be decided upon 
before a single color is put on the cloth. 

Trace the design on a stiff, smooth 
paper such as bristol board or manila tag 
with a sharp, hard lead pencil and carbon 
paper. Since it is necessary to preserve 
accurate, clean edges, draw all straight 
Each part of the 
design can be cut out with a sharp knife, 


lines with a ruler. 


special care being taken to keep the path- 
If the parts 
become broken, they can be strengthened 


ways between each part. 


by pasting small pieces of paper to the 
back. 


the design on a board of heavy cardboard. 


While cutting out the parts, rest 


Put a layer of several thicknesses of 
smooth paper under the cloth upon which 
the design is to be placed. Stretch the 
fabric until it is tight and smooth 
When the design is exactly vertical and 
horizontal to the cloth, pin or thumb- 
tack the design over the material. 


Sharpen the crayon point and apply the 
crayon in the appropriate colors, working 
the strokes in a vertical and then a 
horizontal direction. The tones should 
be blended so that one color 
gradually into another, or in case a single 
color is used, the tones should be graded 
from light to dark. The darkest strokes 
are built up in a series of layers, allowing 
the crayon to fill the weave of the fabric 
as one flat color. Repeat the process of 
coloring for a border design. 

Remove all crayon particles from the 
cloth and stencil design with the point of 
a knife. 


merges 


Press the cloth between layers of 
smooth plain paper with a moderately 
hot iron to blend the strokes and set the 
Pressing makes all shades lighter. 
If the piece of cloth with the design upon 
it is placed face down on a clean piece of 
cotton fabric while it is pressed, the 
crayon will offset onto the second piece. 
The second drawing may be retouched 
with crayons. 
safely. 


colors. 


Crayonex designs launder 
The same care is to be taken in 





ABSTRACT DESIGNS IN CUT PAPER, MARIE DIDELOT, MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 
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*““SKYSCRAPER” 


MODERN 


laundering as is customary with any piece 
of fine material. While the cloth is damp, 
iron on the wrong side 

Painting on glass is an art not far 
removed from painting on cloth. At- 
tractive fruit bowls, large open flower 
bowls, and flat salad dishes, to mention 
but a few things, can be made from 
transparent glass of a very cheap quality. 
The design is painted on with quick- 
drying enamels. 

Even the matter of a design need not 
bother the individual with artistic desires 
but without the skill to execute an 
original motif. For an original pattern, 
cut a piece of paper the same size and 
diameter of the bowl. Work out the 
design and the color combinations with 
crayons on this sheet of paper. That is 
one method. There is another 
simple plan. Very interesting cretonnes 
may be the 


more 


craftsman’s inspiration. 


DESIGNS IN COLORED CUT 


PAPER MARIE DIDELOT 


Select a cretonne pattern and cut it to fit 
the part of the dish chat is to be painted. 
Then paste the paper or cloth pattern on 
the inside of the glass. Tip the piece 
bottom side up and paint the colors on 
the outside to correspond with the pattern 
on the inside. Since the colors will run 
together if they are wet, paint only one 
color at a time so that each color will be 
thoroughly dry before it comes in contact 
with another. The inside motif can be 
washed off when the design is finished 
Creative art may also be expressed in 
paper projects as well as in painting on 
cloth or glass. Three very interesting 
projects have been introduced into this 
country from Germany only within the 
most recent years. The first, in the 
absence of a better name, may be called 
abstract paper cut-outs. In a field 
with paper projects 
this new method is unique in that it 


crowded cut-out 
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provides a study in color value and con- 
trast. Abstract modern drawings have 
evolved from just such a simple beginning 
as the paper cut-outs j 
paper are so combined that they create 


Tiny pieces of 


the general effect of a picture, a picture 
that can be hung in any room. The ac- 
companying illustrations tell more clearly 
than words could the artistic possibilities 
and indicate the stages in the develop- 
ment of the project. Many topics may be 
taken as a motif for developing the cut- 
outs. The set presented here is called “A 
City at Night’’ and was done in shades 
from black to gray. Another popular 
group, ‘Under the Sea,’’ was done in 
tones of green. 

Figure 1 illustrates a finished color 
scale, and since this was a study in blacks 
and grays, the color chart went shade by 
shade from gray to black. The colors 
are clipped from current magazines in 
oblongs one inch high and two inches 
long. This was the first step 
Small 


squares of the same size are combined in a 


Figure 2 is a study in values 


way to bring out the most effective con 
trasts between the many shades used in 
Figure 3 is a study in variety 
The color 
variation remains constant but the colors 
are combined in as many different shapes, 


Figure 1. 
in color values and shapes 


and with as much variety in color as 


possible. 

Now the artist is ready to combine the 
tiny bits of paper into modernistic 
pictures. Startling effects are secured 


through the use of pieces of paper no 
larger chan a pin point cut into all manner 
of queer shapes. The size of the pieces 
seldom grows larger than a_ postage 


stamp. Figure 4 represents a city sky 


line ac night; Figure 5 suggests an indus- 
trial section at night; Figure 6 shows the 
life and bustle of a business section at 
night, probably near the cheatres; in 
Figure 7 the suggestion of the underworld 
arouses a feeling of fear. A sense of depth 
is also obtained. Figure 8 is another sky- 
line. The work ranges from that of a 
graduate student in a German university 
down to a ninth grade pupil in a Minne- 
apolis high school, and varies in quality 
from the best to che worst in a class. 
Imication block prints are another fas- 
cinating paper project An original 
sketch, or a copy traced from an attractive 
picture can be drawn on a rough piece of 
drawing paper. All che parts of the block 
print that are to be white are covered with 
show card paint. After it is dry, cover 
the entire picture with India ink. Let the 
ink dry on the paper, and chen hold ic 
over a slowly running water faucet. The 
India ink will wash off the parts chat are 
covered withshowcard paint, while itsticks 
to the other parts. The block is finished 
The necessity for covering boxes of 
various kinds confronts people who take 
pride in attractive shoe or hat boxes, but 
who tire of the stereotyped manufactured 
The question of colored paper in 
the proper hue and design is always 
A simple method of making 


ones 


botherseme 
the colored paper has come from Ger 
Corn starch, plain unlined paper 
of any quality except the very thin, a 


many 


comb or some other sharp object and 
either water color or show card paint are 
all chat is needed. Make a thin paste of 
corn starch by cooking it until ic is clear 
When it is cool, spread in thinly over the 
paper 


factory 


(Wrapping paper is quite satis 
While the paste is still wer. 
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CUT PAPER PICTURES IN THE MODERN MANNER FIGURE 5 IS AN INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF A 

CITY BY NIGHT FIGURE 7, A SUGGESTION OF THE UNDERWORLD IN A GREAT AMERICAN 

CITY FIGURE 8, A SKYLINE ABSTRACTLY DESIGNED IN CUT PAPER CRAFT MARIE DIDELOT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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paint strips of color in a vertical direction. 
Red, green and blue, for instance, will 
work out very well. Run a comb, or 
some other sharp object through the 
strips of paint diagonally to the color 
stripes, breaking the line in any desired 
combination. After it dries, the paper 
can be used to cover boxes of any size. 
There are still other simple handicraft 
problems. Art students in France and 
Germany have amused themselves in 
recent years designing fantastic animals 
that are neither bird, beast, fish nor fowl. 
Some of them can be given a name, and 
we may call the specimen described here 
a dog, a silly lictle thing made from 
toothpicks, cotton batting and rafha. 
Begin with the legs; wrap cotton 
around four toothpicks until each little 
stick is about one-fourth of an inch thick. 
For the body wrap a fifth toothpick until 
it is an inch thick. Up toward the top 
end work in some cotton in the general 
shape of a head. Attach two of the legs 
to the body at a 45-degree angle so that 
the animal will rest with two hind feet 
sticking straight out from the body. The 
separate parts are attached by working in 
bits of cotton around the two pieces that 
are being combined. In attaching the two 
top legs, put them on at an angle to the 
body so that what corresponds to the 
paws will touch the same surface level as 
the hind legs. Wrap string around the 
entire frame to make it firm. The animal 
is ready to be covered with rafha, which 
is wrapped evenly around the entire body. 
Colored eyes and a nose of yarn may be 
sewed in. Scraps of rafha of the same or 
in a contrasting color to the body can be 
braided into a 114-inch tail and sewed on. 
Pieces of the same braided ends may be 
looped and sewed for ears. The finishing 


touch is a devilish pair of whiskers— 
made by running a single thread of rafha 
through the head twice and cutting the 
ends free. 

Branching off into another field, bas- 
ketry is an art that will bring great 
pleasure to the beginning craftsman. Our 
basic knowledge of the craft is derived 
from the primitive Indians who wove 
into their baskets all of their sorrows, 
joys, hopes, and fears; in them they wove 
their poetry and their religion. Their 
materials were reed, corn-husks, and 
natural grasses. We have added rafha 
and rattan to this list. 

Rattan, one of the most satisfactory 
mediums for weaving, grows in tropical 
forests where it twines about trees in great 
length. It is numbered by dealers accord- 
ing to its thickness—z2, 3, 4, being the 
best sizes for small baskets, while 3, 5, 6, 
are best for the larger scrap baskets. 

It is not difficult to make a small reed 
basket. The equipment includes sixteen 
16-inch spokes of No. 2 reed, and five 
weavers of No. 2 reed. The reeds should 
be soaked in water one hour before they 
are used. 

After finding and marking the centers 
of the 16-inch spokes, arrange them in 
groups of fours. Lay the first group on 
the table in a vertical position, and place 
a second group horizontally across the 
center. Place a third group diagonally 
across these, having the upper ends at the 
right of the vertical spoke, while the 
fourth group is laid diagonally with the 
upper end at the left of the vertical group. 
Lay the end of a well-soaked weaver over 
the group to the left of the vertical group 
at just about the center. Then bring the 
weaver under the vertical group, over the 
next, then under, and so on until it 
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reaches the vertical group again. Repeat 
the process three or four times. 

The spokes are then separated into 
twos, and the weaver is brought over the 
pair at the left of the upper vertical group, 
and so on, over and under, until it comes 
around again. Now pass it under a pair 
of spokes and continue weaving over and 
under alternate spokes. To start a new 
weaver, place the end on top of the end of 
the weaver just used, and behind the 
spoke in back of which it would naturally 
have passed had the old weaver been long 
enough to continue. The next row of 
weaving will hold these in place, and 
when the work is finished, they should be 
cut off quite short. At the beginning of 
each new row, the weaver passes under 
two groups of spokes; always under the 
last of the two under which it went 
before, and the group at the right of it, 
a method used by the Indians in making 
baskets with even numbers of spokes. 

When the bottom is four inches in 
diameter, wet and curn the _ spokes 
gradually upward. After weaving one 


inch, curn the spokes in sharply and draw 
them in with three rows of weaving 
Weave four rows, going over and under 
the same spokes, making an ornamental 
band. Then weave three rows of over 
under, followed by four rows without 
changing the weave. Continue to draw 
in the sides with four rows of over-under 
and bind off. 

Wet the spokes before putting on the 
border finish. Each group must be 
brought under the first group at the right 
and over the next and inside the basket 
The side of the basket next to the worker 
is the outside and all ends must be left on 
the inside. 
allow each end to rest on the group ahead 
Leave the first group a little loose so that 
the last can be woven into them easily 

While this does not nearly exhaust the 
possibilities of simple handicraft made 
without tools or special equipment, it 
does indicate a few of the more recent 
developments. 


Cut the ends long enough to 


Pottery, leather-crafts, 
and metal work in various forms can be 
included in this category. 





BASKETRY BY BEGINNING STUDENTS IN A 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MARIE DIDELOT, CONTRIBUTOR 
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TWO DRAWINGS FROM A SERIES ON THE HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION APPE ARING IN 
THE ANNUAL OF THE STEELTON, PENNSYLVANIA, HIGH SCHOOI EVA F STONER ART 
INSTRUCTOR 
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RHYTHMIC BORDERS CHARACTERIZING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. A NOVEL DESIGN IDEA 
WORKED OUT BY SCHOOL PUPILS UNDER THE ART SUPERVISION OF EDNA L. CRAIG, WILLIAMS, 
ARIZONA 
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Musical Rhythmic Borders 


Epona L. Craic 


ART SUPERVISOR, 


HERE are many ways in which 

music and art can be correlated to 
the advantage of both. Realizing this, 
the music supervisor, Mrs. Francisco, 
and I have worked out several very 
interesting projects, the latest being a 
rhythmic border to represent personality, 
rhythmic quality, and color of the various 
orchestral instruments. 

Our school is in a small community 
and the children, unless they visit larger 
cities, have no opportunity to hear really 
good music except over the radio and 
phonograph, and no opportunity to see 
even reproductions of good art. How- 


ever, they are an enthusiastic lot of 


youngsters and readily absorb new ideas. 

In this particular problem, the eighth 
grade was making a study of the various 
instruments that compose an orchestra. 
Some of the common ones such as violin, 
saxophone, cornet, drums, etc., they had 
heard in the school orchestra, but oboes, 
bassoons, violas, French horns, flutes, and 
harps were slightly more than names to 
them, other than the little they could get 
from phonograph records. The idea that 
each instrument had personality, rhythmic 
quality, and color had never occurred to 
them. 

The problem was presented in the art 
department something like this—that 
every sound had a definite rhythm or 
vibration to it, that some had more than 


WILLIAMS, 


ARIZONA 


others, some had greater variety than 
others, some moved higher in the scale 
than others, some had more tone than 
others, while some were colorful and 
some flat and dead. After discussing a 
few of the better known instruments, 
such as the beauty and color of the violin, 
the rumble and monotony of the bass 
drum, the jazziness of the saxophone, etc., 
the class was then told to make rhythmic 
borders with crayolas on 12- x 18-inch 
manila paper, representing any instrument 
that they chose and to make it just as the 
instrument sounded to them, with che 
color it brought to their minds 

Ac first they could not seem to get the 
idea of a definite repeat, but after further 
discussion and examples being shown, 
they got into the spirit of the problem and 
made many borders of all kinds and 
varieties. It was not long before they 
had represented all the instruments with 
which they were familiar and began 
asking about others. This brought out 
many discussions of other instruments, 
what they sounded like, and whether they 
were colorful or not 

When each child had made about six 
borders, the best three were selected and 
remade three inches wide by eighteen 
inches long. Each border was labeled 
with the name of the 
represented. 


instrument it 
When all were completed, 
they were pinned up onto the display 
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board, each child’s borders grouped by 
themselves. Both the music supervisor 
and I were very much pleased with the 
results for out of a class of thirty-two 
there was no evidence of one copying 
from another, although there was sim 
in all the borders of the 


On the whole chere 


ilarity less 
original children 
was a great deal of originality displayed 
in the interpretations, the boys being the 
more original, while the girls displayed 
better and neater quality of workman- 
ship 

One boy, ‘although he had several very 
good borders, insisted upon making up 


only the drums. His interpretations of 
the bass, the snare and kettle drums were 
very good and showed quite an apprecia- 
tion for the qualities of each 

After discussing the work as a whole, 
the borders were pasted in their music 
books and they were certainly proud of 
them 

The problem would have had more 
educational value if the children could 
have heard each instrument before making 
the borders, but as it was, the results were 
very gratifying and we feel chat both the 
feeling for music and art has advanced 
appreciably 





A DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE IN BALI 





POINT PEN TECHNIQUE 
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BLOCK PRINT DESIGNS FROM CALENDAR PAGES RALPH DORNSIFE ART 


INSTRUCTOR, READING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOI READING PENNSYLVANIA 
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A\rt and Literature 


Mrs. Louise FULLERTON STRUBLE 


ART SUPERVISOR, W. S r. C. CAMPUS TRAINING SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN 


HE novel, “‘Ivanhoe,”’ by Sir Walter 


Scott is always a basis for interesting 


illustrative work. In the eighth grade of 


Western State Teachers’ College Training 
School it is very enthusiastically studied 
Each year a different type of illustration is 
tried. Dramatization, including creation 
of costumes and scenery, has been very 
popular. Several classes have made 
different kinds of miniature tournament 
scenes. 

One favorite was a large movie ren- 
dered with poster paint on 22- by 36-inch 





DRAMATIZATION OF SCOTT s “IVANHOE” IS A POPULAR CORRELATION OF ART AND LITERA- 
TURE THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW PUPPETS FOR A MARIONETTE SHOW OF “IVANHOE,” AND 
COSTUMED CHILDREN FOR A DRAMATIZATION OF THE NOVEI LOUISE F. STRUBLE, ART 
SUPERVISOR, W. S. T. C. CAMPUS TRAINING SCHOOI KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





wrapping paper. The children worked in 
committees. As fast as_ individuals 
progressed in their reading, they joined a 
group working out a scene according to 
the descriptions in the book. Because of 
limited table room much work had to be 
done on the floor. During the procedure 
many problems of perspective composi- 
tion and color harmony had to be settled 
by group discussions. Titles to explain 
each illustration provided the stimulus 
for practice necessary to produce good 
lettering. As the scenes were finished and 
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accepted by a committee chosen for that 
purpose, another committee arranged 
them and taped them together. The long 
strip was taped to two broom handles and 
placed in a wooden box theater which the 
boys made to fit the reel. For durability, 
gummed tape was pasted on both edges. 
When the children pronounced the picture 
ready to be released the box was placed on 
a table with tall screens at each side to 
hide the reelers. A curtain was stretched 
between the screens so none of the back- 
ground showed. To supplement the 
lettered explanations and add interest to 
the performance given before the school 
assembly, children told the story as the 
pictures and titles were slowly shown. 

In 1929 the eighth grade decided to work 
out a puppet show of “‘Ivanhoe.’’ The 
old movie box was remodeled and appro- 
priate scenery made. The chief educa- 
tional value derived from the unit was 
that of appreciation of their own powers 
of invention. All figures were worked 
out to scale after much research of past 
and present methods of puppet making. 
The boys were particularly successful in 
creating some very agile ones from com- 
binations of wood, wire, and lead. The 


“IVANHOE” 
WITH 
SUCCESSIVELY ON A 


WAS FURTHER 
SCENES PAINTED ON A 
MINIATURE 











DRAMATIZED 











A PUPPET STAGE SET AND PUPPETS FOR 
A DRAMATIZATION OF — IVANHOE 


girls kept to cloth and theirs were beauti 
ful but not so easily manipulated 





‘MOVIE 
SHOWN 
STRUBLE 


BY A 
LONG SCROLI AND 
SCREEN. LOUISE F 
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ACTIVITIES ATHLETICS 



















































































THE PIL GRIMS’ BOATS MAY BE DESIGNED INTO DECORATIONS FOR THE 
BLACKBOARD, BOOKLETS, AND MANY OTHER USEFUL PURPOSES 


The School Arts Magazine, October 1982 














A SIMPLE TURKEY 
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CUT OUT *> 
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EY. FAVA ae 





NECK MEAD FOOT 


VERY SIMPLE PAPER FORMS PUT TOGETHER ENABLE SMALI 








ARTISTS TO MAKE MANY DECORATIONS FOR THANKSGIVING 


The School Arts Magazine, Octobe 








OVEMBER 





THANKSGIVING 
TURKEYS 




















CUT PAPER PILGRIMS 





CUT PAPER PILGRIMS LIKE THESE WILL MAKE AS HANDSOME 
POSTERS AND BOOKLET COVERS AS THE MOST ELABORATE FORMS 


The School Arte Magazine, October 1982 
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Cementing A\rt Appreciation 


Carouine L. Dick 


ART TEACHER, ENSLEY HIGH 


SCHOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





RT enameling had become trite in 
the art department of the Ensley 


High School. 
attractive and of value, but we were 
tired of enameling. Then came the 
lucky find. 


It occurred to us to develop original 


The trays and boxes were 


Birmingham designs on the crude moun- 
tain earthenware which is produced in 
abundance in our section of Alabama 
Most of the hardware stores in the city 
handle this ware and there are several of 
these country potteries within a radius of 
seventy-five miles. After studying Indian 
and Mexican pottery we tried our hands 
at Birmingham designs. The photograph 
shows the result of this venture. 

For this type of decoration we use oil 
paints, 
and raw sienna, Indian red, bone brown, 


vermilion, yellow-ochre, burnt 


and medium blue. We use thin color and 


it has the same effect as hand-painted 
Mexican or Indian pottery, leaving the 
natural clay background. The object of 
the design was spacing—the sun, smoke, 
smoke stacks, trees, hills, valleys, miners, 
the great god Vulcan, trains, and coke 
ovens, occur in the pieces. 

Doing this we discovered the possi- 
bilicy of enameling pottery. Out came 
my precious packages of post cards, 
and 
porcelain from many museums in this 
country and abroad; and I placed them 
prayerfully in the hands of the children 
They brought in 
bowls and vases and the shapes deter- 
mined the decorations 

The field of decorating unglazed 
pottery is inexhaustible and it leads many 
We have 


colored reproductions of pottery 


and the fun began. 


ways. It is money making 


Continued on page ix) 
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JESSIE TODD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OBTAINED THESE RESULTS FROM HER PUPILS WHO WERE GIVEN THE THEME A CHILD 


BLOWING BUBBL Es”’ TO DEVELOP IN DESIGN FORM ADAPTING THE DESIGN PICTURE TO A 
DEFINITE GEOMETRIC SHAPE WAS STRESSED 
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HELPS FOR TEACHING ART TO THE CHILDREN 
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GRADE TEACHERS INVITED 
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Scenery for the Grades 


Saccy V. SprADLING 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, 


UDITORIUM reading or play- 
acting has provided a new kind of 
problem for the amateur artists of grades 
five and six of Horace Mann School of 
Rock Island, Illinois; that of providing 
costumes, properties, and scenery for the 
finished products of the budding young 
playwrights of these same grades. 
During the study and composition of 
three plays concerned with the discovery 
of America from the time of the early 
Vikings and through the exploits of 
Columbus, drawings of Viking ships and 
costumes were made to illustrate their 
compositions. Likewise, costumes and 
ships of Columbus’ time were studied 
and illustrated, the whole being com- 
bined into a booklet designed for this 
purpose 


ROCK 


ISLAND, ILLINOIS 

Then came the scene painting, and 
with what enthusiasm and 
Sheets of oak tag, size 34 inches by 24 
inches, were pasted together until a large 
enough backdrop was prepared. The 
most talented of the children outlined 
the backgrounds and applied the tempera 
paints, working in groups during class 
periods. Those not actually working on 
the scenery were busy making paper 
jewelry, shields, costumes, and other 
properties for the young actors. 

Every child of grades five and six 
participated in the three plays, which 
consummated the unit on the discovery 
of America. The program was given at 
a nearby church on a school night, a very 
nominal admission fee being asked of the 
parents to meet the 


success! 


minor expenses 
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CHILDREN OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE 
COSTUMES AND SETTINGS THEY DESIGNED FOR A THANKSGIVING PLAY AND AN ARMISTICE 
DAY PAGEANT SALLY V. SPRADLING, INSTRUCTOR 
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entailed. So large was the attendance at 
our premier performance and so extensive 
our ‘‘gate receipts’ that we were able to 
buy sufficient lumber for the construction 
of a portable sectional stage and also 
eight large flats of bristol board, which 
proved more substantial as scenery back- 
drops than the oak tag had been. 

The second occasion for the composi- 
tion and production of a play by the 
children came at Armistice time when 
the six-2 grade prepared a four-act 
program emphasizing World Peace. Cos- 
tuming in this case was done outside of 
school, but the scenes were painted on the 
same plan as was used before, those not 
actually painting quietly observing and 
giving helpful suggestions. 





THE DISCOVERY 
AMERICA 





PRESENTED BYGRADES Sand6, 
COMPLETING A UNIT IN 
ENGLISH, ART and MUSIC 











PROGRAM COVER DESIGNED BY PUPILS OF 
SALLY V. SPRADLING FOR ONE OF THEIR PLAYS 





At Thanksgiving time the Pilgrims 
and their mode of life afforded the basis 
for a three-act play depicting their habits. 
This proved an excellent problem for 
costuming and a comparatively simple 
one. Pilgrim bonnets and hats were made 
in class, also jewelry and tomahawks for 
the Indians in the play. New scenes 
required were painted, and wherever 
possible those scenes formerly painted 
were utilized. 

From the proceeds of this play, we 
purchased green material for curtains for 
our stage, and further enriched our play- 
craft supplies with several boxes of 
Muresco wall paint for use on flat 
surfaces in scenes. 

The Christmas program took the form 
of a living picture. The music teacher 
assisted by presenting the Christmas 
carols in such a fashion that they told the 
Christmas story in a narrative form, thus 
doing away with the necessity for any 
speaking or pantomime on the part of the 
characters in the picture. 

For the picture, a simple frame of white 
pine wood stained brown, erected at the 
front of the stage, enclosed the picture. A 
painted drop at the back represented the 
interior of a stony court, while curtains 
at either end further enclosed the picture. 
Programs, hand-printed and hectographed 
by the children, were made for each of the 
aforementioned occasions. 

Not only did the children disclose 
histrionic ability in these units of work, 
but they also developed a surprising 
degree of ingenuity in creating costumes 
and developing backgrounds for the 
stage. As the painting proceeded, sug- 
gestions and little lessons in color 
harmony and balance were pointed out 
and discussed by those at work and those 
observing. 
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STAGE SETTINGS AND COSTUMES DESIGNED AND MADE FOR CHRISTMAS, VIKING, AND 
COLUMBUS PLAYS BY PUPILS OF HORACE MANN SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS, UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF SALLY V. SPRADLING 
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HALLOWEEN SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DECORATION OF INVITATIONS, PLACE CARDS 
ETC., ADAPTED FROM GERMAN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN BY I ARELEL POR SCHOOL ARTS 
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WINTER SCENES DRAWN IN CRAYON BY PRIMARY GRADE PUPILS 
OF ELIZABETH JONES, KOSCUISZKO SCHOOL, HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN 
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How We Overcame Our Health Poster Bugaboo 


Onive Joses 


ART SUPERVISOR, 
EALTH posters! O shucks! We 
make those every year,’’ said the 
facial expressions of my children, all but 
yawning in my face. 

And | sympathized, “They always 
turn up again, just like the proverbial bad 
penny, every time health week rolls 
around.”’ 

If there is anything more disheartening 
than a class of bored children I have never 
seen it. There they 
they lived on a solid diet of spinach, and 


there I stood, glummer than they, as if 


my mother were a veritable spinach 
fanatic. But what could we do? It 
takes more than a mere turn of words to 
make a health poster. A vegetable may 
be fresh and fruits are quite colorful, it is 
true, but a milk bottle is always a milk 
bortle, of value but never very inspiring 
to the artist’s eye. 

What could we do? 

“Boys and girls,’’ I said, “We are not 
going to have any ordinary posters this 
year. These health rules are very 
important. They tell us a great deal to 


make us feel better and live more happily. 
When we show posters on health, people 
should sit up and take notice. 
have these posters come to life.” 
just what we did. 

I told them that | had seen a cartoon 


**The 


Let us 


That is 


Touchdown” where the milk 





PRESCOTT, 


sat, as glum as if 


ARIZONA 


are 
HOWTO BE HAPPY VE ais: FERS 


ay ty 


SURE 10 VIN 





WHERE WERE CERMS 
PLAY 


HEALTH POSTERS BY 
OLIVE JOBES, ART 


PUPILS OF 
SUPER VISOR 


bottle was a football hero with tea and 
coffee seeing stars and wondering what 
hit them. We talked of how any game, 
contest, race, battle, or trial could show 
how health rules worked and by a simple 
act of personification we brought our 
health rules to life 

Each child was given a piece of paper 
on which he drew a plan for his poster 
Before the plan was finished we had a 
very spirited lesson on making faces, 
where corners of mouths turned down, or 
spread from ear to ear, with eyes that were 
blacked 


SUCCESS. 


or eyes that were coy with 
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Three Halloween Problems 


Epitu M. Jewett 


FREESTONE, 


HREE Halloween problems chat 

children making are 
‘Nervous Ned”’ whose hair stands on end 
and eyes roll at the mere mention of 
spooks, the Crooked Man with his 
Crooked Cat and the Crooked Mouse, 
and invitations to a Halloween party 
‘“spooky”’ 


will enjoy 


written inside appropriately 
tolders 

Nervous Ned, who may be used for 
favors, invitations, place cards, or just a 
pocket fun piece, is made from two 
cough pieces of white illustration board 
Four by five and a half inches is a good 
size for him, and che directions on the 


WHO 





. 
FRONT VIEW 
FINISHED 





CAT 


IFORNIA 


accompanying drawing, ‘“‘Who Said 
Spooks” will show how to make him 
Color his hair dark, to set off his scared 
white face. The pupils of his eyes should 
not show when the back of the head is 
drawn down to the end of the slic; chen, 
when the back of the head is pushed up, 
the eyes roll in a most frightened manner 
and che hair rises on end. 

For the Crooked Man, use tough 
cardboard or water color paper for the 
stencils, cutting the black from the stencil 
cards as shown in the drawing. Children 
may place arms, legs, body, head, and 
suit themselves, 


cane in positions to 


S A | ) 





— 
— 
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A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
JEWELL, 


DESIGNED BY EDITH M 


NERVOUS NED’ 


FREESTONE CALIFORNIA 
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making a large variety of amusing poses 
of the Crooked Man, The Crooked Car, 
and the Crooked Mouse approaching a 
Crooked Stile. 


The invitations for Halloween are 


cards cut from folded paper, as shown in 
the accompanying drawing of a ghost, a 
pumpkin, a scared boy, and a bat invita- 


tion. Here is a rhyme containing an 
invitation to a Halloween party which 
may be written inside Number 1. 

Mr. O it’s a Ghost 

Will be che jolly host 

Ac a Halloween frolic; 

Be prepared co give a coast! 

Number 2 is 3% inches wide by 234 
inches high, not including the stem. A 
dinner or party invitation is written on 
the back leaf 

I’m a smiling country Pumpkin, 
And my joy I wish to share, 


So I ask you up to Mary’s 
Just cto taste the Halloween fare. 


Gs HO 4n> 


Number 3 is 34% inches wide by 3 
inches high. It gives an invitation to a 
““spooky”’ party. 


My heart is in my chroat 

The Spooks have got my goat 
So come on Halloween night 
And help allay my awful frighe. 


Number 4 is 4 inches by 4 inches, not 
including the tail of the bat. The tail is 
made of cord or rubber. Write on the 
inside of the folder: 


The wide-eyed bac chat here you see 
Whispered these nice words to me, 

“Put on your clothes in which you preen, 
And come to Belle’s on Halloween.”’ 


The time, place, etc., may be written 
in below the invitational verse. The 
rhymes given above are only suggestions. 
The children will enjoy making up their 
own to invite their friends to a party 

















FOLDERS FOR PLACE CARDS, INVITATIONS, ETC. 


EDITH M. JEWELL, FREESTONE, CALIFORNIA 
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FLOWER PANELS IN CRAYON BY CHARLES KLEINSCHMIDT AND KEITH MILLER, GRADE 4 
KENWOOD SCHOOL, HAMMOND, INDIANA. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, ART SUPERVISOR 
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When First Graders Paint Pictures 


OL ive Joses 


ART SUPERVISOR, 


A PAINT brush has its strong points. 

Perhaps Tom Sawyer did not have 
to be so clever after all to persuade boys to 
paint his fence with whitewash. There is 
a fascination about a paint brush that puts 
on bright colored paints with smooth, 
even strokes. No other medium can 
quite hold its own with painting. Handi- 
capped by lack of easels first graders are 
too often denied the joy of painting with 
brushes. A table, the blackboard, or the 
lowly floor have made good stead for 
many a first grade masterpiece. 

Our first graders secured a freedom and 
joy of expression.with paints that did not 
come with crayons or cut paper. Such 
bold clear strokes give new zest to illus- 


tration. Children whose artistic yearn- 


PRESCOTT, 


ARIZONA 


ings have been thwarted find an outlet 
with those long-handled brushes. Jean 
had been disappointed with every picture 
he had made, and no wonder! But he 
was proud of his fire truck. He explained 
that the strange bright rectangle on the 
front was Arizona’s copper license tag 
Of course! 

Simple drills preceded the actual paint- 
ing of pictures. On the blackboard with 
clear water we painted trees, houses, and 
pictures of all sorts of things. Then, on 
large sheets of paper we made nice long 
strokes for sky, grass, and water. Trees 
were painted. Then each boy and girl 
painted the picture he wanted to. For 
paper we used gray bogus and for paint, 
showcard colors 


FIRST GRADERS ENJOY PAINTING LARGE PICTURES 


WITH LONG HANDLED BRUSHES 


ART SUPERVISOR, 


PRESCOTT 


OLIVE JOBES, 
ARIZONA 





CREATIVE PAINTINGS BY CHILDREN OF THE SECOND GRADE CLASS OF THE LIVINGSTON SCHOOL , 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. THE SUBJECTS ARE AN OUTGROWTH OF A UNIT OF WORK 
ON THE TREE DWELLERS 


The School Arts Magazine, October 1932 
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A Color Lesson for Sixth Grade 


CarMeN A. TRIMMER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, EAST ST LOUIS, ILLINOIS 





"[ HE pupils of sixth grade, Dunbar 

School, East St. Louis, Illinois, Miss 
Cora K. Childs, teacher, had some inter- 
esting color work which proved to be 
most pleasing and satisfactory 

They made a_twelve-color chart, 
mixing their colors from their three-color 
(red, blue, and yellow) box. To save 
time and to aid in choosing correct colors, 
samples of colored papers were given to 
each pupil. 

They discussed warm colors, cool 
colors, analogous colors (related colors or 
color families), and complementary colors. 
Samples of wall-paper, textiles, colored 
advertisements and posters were collected 
and studied for different color harmonies. 


Each pupil then arranged spots of color of 
different sizes according to his chosen 
color harmony; as, all colors analogous to 
red, or all cool colors, etc. 

Many groups of spots resembled fruits 
or flowers. Stems, leaves, centers, vases, 
and bowls were added. Black with 
another color was used for the vases 
The results were so pleasing that the 
pupils decided to frame them for 
Christmas. Large oval rafha frames 
were made, pictures mounted and neatly 
finished on the back, with a rafha loop 
for hanging. The time required for 


painting the flowers was one lesson of 
sixty minutes 





rWO DECORATIVE COLOR CHARTS FROM CARMEN A 
ART SUPERVISOR, EAST ST 





TRIMMER 


LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS FROM THE SECOND GRADE. SUB- 
MITTED BY SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 
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A STEAMSHIP AND A LOCOMOTIVE PAINTED BY SECOND GRADE PUPILS. 
SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, ART SUPERVISOR, LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 
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Using Dekorato (Calcimine) for Scenery 


Laura JorDAN AND Racuec Wacopie 


TEACHERS OF LIBRARIANS’ 


CcLi.08, Li 


CONTE SCHOOL, BERKELEY, 


CALIFORNIA 


HE Librarian’s Club of our school 
had planned a Library play, featuring 
a series of tableaux from books. The 
children wished to have scenery to give 
che desired effect 
sive and very simple, merely forming a 
background for the tableaux 
It was finally decided to use a three 
panel burlap screen. Strips of heavy 
wrapping paper were cut to fit each panel 
of the screen. Smaller strips, about 


It was to be inexpen 


four inches wide, were to go on either 


side of che middle panel and one on each 
The tops of 
all strips were cut in arch shape, the 
middle panel being higher chan che other 
two. They were now ready fordecorating 

Different 
mixed, such as bright orange, turquoise 


end, as a finishing edging. 


colors of dekorato were 
blue, blue, moss green, dark green, scarlet 
lake, and red. The paint was mixed so as 
co be quite chick. Commencing with the 
red, one color at a time was spattered onto 


Continued on page ix 





TWO ALL-OVER PATTERNS WITH PISH AS THE DESIGN MOTIE 


GRADE LILLIE MAE MCKINLEY 


MARLIN 


FIFTH AND SIXTH 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS MARLIN TEXAS 
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Goop Friezes for Halloween 


Auice Stowe tt BisHop 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


WE must have a litele fun in our 


work, and what better time could 
there be than at Halloween? Children 
love chalk drawing on large sheets of 
paper, and nothing is too grotesque or 
ridiculous for Halloween fun. A serious 
lesson seems out of place with the joyous 
spirit chat runs riot. 

We had a most enthusiastic 
making a frieze of ‘‘goops.’’ Wallpaper, 
the plain side, was stretched across one of 
the blackboards and light lines drawn 
with charcoal the length of the strip; one 
a short way from the top and another the 
same distance from the lower edge. 

The children were told that the “‘goops’’ 
could be as amusing as they wished, the 
only rule being that the heads or tops of 
hats must touch the upper charcoal line 
and the feet rest on the lower line, making 
all figures equal in height. 

This insured unity and prevented the 
disorganized look which so often prevails 
when the lesson is carried out in a hap- 
hazard manner. The children planned 
the liccle figures and when satisfied with 


lesson 


the creations were allowed to put them on 
the frieze, blocking in with charcoal and 
then working freely with colored black- 
board chalk in strong brilliant colors. 
They were very amusing, with such a 
variety of funny faces and hats, grotesque 
proportions and costumes. Work was 
started at each end of the frieze and as 
soon as those end workers had planned the 
amount of space they would need, others 
were called up to block in their goops. 
This kept things moving quite rapidly, 
and made even spacing. The children at 
the desks enjoyed making many attempts 
until cheir turn came; so all were busy. 

Through some good fortune the work- 
ers met at the center with no very uneven 
space, but we had decided that should the 
space be too narrow for the average 
goop we would have to insert a very thin 
one or in case of a wide space a very 
rotund figure could be made. 

The finished work was enjoyed by 
everyone. It was all such good fun and 


certainly brought the spirit of Halloween 
into the schoolroom. 
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SECTIONS FROM THE GOOP FRIEZE BY PUPILS OF 
ALICE STOWELL BISHOP, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSE AND ACTION FIGURES FOR AN INDIAN 


VILLAGE IN THE 





SANDTABLE MELICENT HUMASON LEE CALIFORNIA 








SAN DIEGO, 
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How to Make an Indian Village 


Meticent Humason Lee 


SAN DIEGO, 


ERHAPS one of the most fascinating 
ways to study Indians is to make an 
Indian village in the 
doing this, there is opportunity for che 
talent of every child. 
The village chosen in this article is 
that of the Cum-me-i Indians of Southern 


classroom. In 


California. The Cum-me-i-s_inhabic 
the southernmost part of California, 
around the region of San Diego. With a 


liccle variation this village could be used 
for all che Indians throughout California, 
and the method of construction could be 
used for the village of any tribe through- 
out the country 

Information for this village has been 
obtained wholly through che Indians 
themselves. Not only has the informa- 
tion been secured from che Indians, but 
two Indians, a man and his wife, actually 
constructed a little village (in fact, 
several of them) to reveal the correct 
manner of making the thatched houses, 
the proper way of painting face and body, 
bearing burdens, walking, sitcing down, 
etc 

So many Indian villages made by 
white people are beautifully constructed, 
bute they lack most of the elements that 
are native to the Indian. These two 
Indians, Dan and Concepcion Ames, have 
become so expert in the making of these 
miniature villages—Dan Ames makes 
the houses, and Concepcion Ames makes 


CALIFORNIA 


that they often give demon- 
make an Indian 
village in the classroom 

In one rural school in Southern Cali 


the figures 


strations of how to 


fornia, Dan gave a lesson on making the 
houses, and Concepcion gave a lesson on 
modeling the figures, painting them, 
making tiny willow bark skirts for the 
Ac the 


same time that the lessons were being 


women, and many other items 


given, an exhibition of Indian objects was 
displayed in the classroom 

After 
children in this school (a few of them 
were little Indians) produced a beautiful 
village which has been the inspiration for 


several weeks of effort, che 


dozens of other schools 


MertuHop or CONSTRUCTION 

Houses: Thatched houses should be set 
on a wooden board base about two by 
three feet, or any size convenient for 
placing on a table. This base should be 
sawed into sections, so that the village 
may easily be packed and transported 
from place to place. Holes are drilled in 


form of circle for house. Miniature posts 


are set into holes and drawn together at 

These are 
(The Indian 
house string was the leaf of the Yucca 
Mohavensis, softened over the fire. ) 

with deer 
Lictle bunches of this 


top, overlapping each other 
securely tied with cord. 


The 
broom 


thatched 
(hosackia glabra) 


house is 
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DIAGRAMS AND DRAWINGS TO ILLUSTRATE THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE “HOW TO 
MAKE AN INDIAN VILL AGE” BY MELICENT HUMASON LEE OF SAN DIEGO, CALIPORNIA 
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FURTHER DIAGRAMS TO AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE, MELICENT H. LEE, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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are set against the framework with roots 
upward. These bunches are fastened with 
cord or yucca leaf to framework. The 
door is arched. Complete description and 
size of house are given in diagrams 

Figures: The figures of the Indians are 
constructed out of clay. Real Indian clay 
from creek beds may be used, or the 
regular school clay. Figures are made in 
the Indian coiled method. First the 
trunk of the body is formed; then the legs 
are rolled out and added to the trunk; 
then the arms. The upper end of the 
arms are flattened and drawn over the 
shoulder, meeting at the neck, and the 
upper ends of legs are flattened and placed 
on trunk. Hands and feet are made by 
simply pinching extreme ends of legs and 
arms. 

The head is modeled, the nose pinched 
into shape, the hair laid on in a thin flat 
piece, the neck elongated, and then the 
neck is set into a deep hole in the trunk 
and reinforced by a tiny coil at the back 
The arms and legs are also reinforced by a 
tiny coil under each one where it is at- 
tached to the body. 

If the figure is standing, a wire should 
be inserted into the base of each foot and 
bent horizontally and at corresponding 
angles (see diagram) and fastened at 
angles with push pins 

The figures are painted with powdered 
colors mixed with glue water. - The skin 
of the Cum-me-i-s is a dark yellowish 
brown—not reddish. The eyes and hair 
are dead black. The breech-cloth may be 
painted on, and should be grayish buff in 
tone to represent buckskin. Or it may 
be made of rabbit skin with the fur 
scraped off. Rabbit skin is so thin and 
delicate that it is in right proportion to 


Women’s skirts may 
be painted on or made separately. These 
made of rafha dyed a 
pinkish buff cto simulate inner willow 
bark 

The paint designs on the men should be 
painted in white and the designs on the 
women in red 


these tiny figures 


skirts may be 


Orher colors were used 
on occasion, but these would be too con- 
fusing on small figures. Various designs 
are shown in accompanying diagrams 

All figures should be in 


at least, representing some 
phase of Indian life may be 


\ctivities: 
action, or, 
Some 
grinding acorn meats in mortars; others 
grinding corn and acorn meats in holes in 
rocks; others weaving; others modeling 
pottery; others hunting; others building 
the house, carrying brush, twisting rope, 
etc. Women may be interspersed walk- 
ing to and fro with baby cradles on their 
backs, and ollas or seed baskets on their 
heads. 

Miniature mortars and pestles, metates 
and rubbing stones, storage ollas, fire with 
three stones and cooking olla thereon, 
and other utensils may be placed through- 
out the village. Twigs from real trees, 
or trees made out of fiber, set into holes in 
base, and earth thrown on wet paint on 
base (painted tar paper nailed thereon) 
give the effect of out-of-doors 

This little village will be a constant 
source of delight and inspiration, and can 
be enlarged with more houses and more 
figures as knowledge concerning the 
Cum-me-i-s begins to grow 

The Cum-me-i-s, along with other 
Indians of Southern California, are usually 
left out of Indian lore in the schools 
This is mostly due to lack of information 


concerning them. They are a very satis- 
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factory group to study, as they are so 
primitive and offer such an interesting 
contrast to the more advanced groups 
No true scope of Indian life is attained 
without the inclusion of the Cum-me-i-s 
or similar primitive Indians. 


D vi 


13 
14 


15. 
16. 


Key tro DiaGrRams 


Skeleton of house 

Cross bars added 

Thatch tied to crossbars 

Yucca Mohavensis (leaves used as string for 
tying thatch) 

Completed house (nore low door 

Trunk and head of clay figure 

Arm with flattened top 

Leg with flattened cop 

Flat piece for hair 

Miniature cooking olla and fire 

Figure making string 

Method of fastening olla and ring to head 
by means of wire 

Complete figure held down with push pins 

Wooden needle threaded with Yucca Mo 
havensis 

Grinding acorn meats in ‘“‘pot hole’’ in rock 

Mother and baby 
baby’s face) 

Splitting basket reed (juncus 

Method of using metate and rubbing stone 


(note design, red, on 


(round or oval) 
Rolling clay for olla 
Building up coils 


. Shaping 


Basket on head 


Bleaching acorn meal 


Winnowing acorn meal 


Cooking acorn mush or ‘‘sha-we’’ 
Basket construction 

Oak paddle or spoon for stirring mush 
Bone awl for basket-making 

Shape of shell for necklaces 

Fiber ring to be worn on head under basket 
Storage olla 

Water olla 

Cooking olla 

Mush bow! 

Basket with step design in black 
Stone mortar and pestle 

Stone metate and rubbing stone 


. Shape of a shell for necklaces 


Shape of shell for pendant 
Willow bark skirt 
shorter than back) 


or aprons (front piece 

Method of tying strands to belt of skirt 
(This method is for school use. The 
Indian method would cake too long) 

Carrying net (a fish net may be used for chis) 

Cedar pillow for cradle. To be placed under 
baby’s neck 

Abalone shell pendant (easily made from 
cardboard and painted in glistening oils) 

Breech-cloch 

Basket cap with step design in black 

Frame of baby cradle 

Cedar pillows co be placed on cradle 

Rabbic stick, for killing rabbits 

Bow and arrow 

Quiver with arrows 

Baby cradle complete (may be modeled out 
of clay) 

Shell ring for nose 

and c, are 


Method of painting faces. a, b 


female designs; d, e, and f are male 


designs. Body painting may generally 


be same 
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THE TWO PFIGURES ABOVE ARE HALLOWEEN DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF MARION BEESON, 
TEACHER. LOUISE E. HOLLENBACK, SUPERVISOR, MEDFORD, OREGON. THE POSTER BELOW 
IS SUBMITTED BY ELISE REID BOYLSTON, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Halloween in the Lower Elementary Grades 


Exist Reiw Boyitston, AssistANT Supervisor OF Fine AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


ATLANTA, 


ALLOWEEN comes bursting in each 

year with joyous welcome, for it 
should be a time of harmless pranks and 
wholesome fun; and there are nuts and 
apples, chestnuts, fortunes, masks to wear, 
and all the things that make youth bright 
and happy. 

In this day of carefree play, there is an 
opportunity for teaching thoughtfulness 
of other’s rights. Now’s the time to 
stress the harmless fun, the jolly good 
nature of the season, and its real signifi- 
cance which the children should know 
dates back to the time of the ancient 
Druids, and to the harvest season of the 
Romans before them. 

By some curious twist of fate and time, 
this religious festival has been turned into 
a night of revelry when chairs are spirited 
from neighbors’ porches, electric lights 
pay the penalty of being bright and useful, 
and stones are thrown without regard to 
windows, or even the passerby himself. 

Especially with impressionable children 
the happy side of Halloween should be 
stressed. There are so many good deeds 
to be done, and so many lovely things 
that can be made to add color and joy to 
the festivities. There are costumes and 
hats galore, posters and illustrative draw- 
ings, booklets, blackboard borders, nut 
boxes, plate mats, and other articles to be 


BB 


HE 


GEORGIA 


made in black and orange; and so simple 
are these to create that they blossom like 
magic under the baby fingers 

A poster which lends itself excellently 
to creative work is illustrated. It requires 
two sheets of paper, black for the fence 
and blue for the sky 
green, an orange moon shines from the 
sky, and black bats flit across the back- 
ground. Orange pumpkin heads and a 
brown owl enliven the fence 

Then there is the gift penwiper whose 
cover is a black cat. The wiper is a sheet 
of felt or flannel attached with two small 


Trees are cut from 


wire shanks through the nostrils 

The cord holder may be made from a 
nine-inch square of black construction 
paper, with orange cats or owl heads on 
the sides. A small ball of orange cord 
has its end through the top 

The Bluebeard mask was invented by 
an ingenious teacher, and the second grade 
children were thrilled to hear the story for 
the first time, and delighted to make the 
masks and wear them while they told 
original tales of the wicked character, 
whom they like good fairies had changed 
into a worthy citizen 

The day should be a happy time of 
harmless fun, and the teacher of our baby 
boys and girls can do much to influence 
them for a saner and jollier Halloween 


HE 
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4 BLUEBEARD MASK, A CORD HOLDER AND TWO HALLOWEEN 
PLACE CARD FIGURES. ELISE REID BOYLSTON, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Cementing Art Appreciation 

(Continued from page 98) 
sold many pieces ranging in price from 
seventy-five cents to twelve dollars. It has 
led into interior decoration; and it has devel- 
oped a deeper appreciation for historic pot- 
tery through the adapted designs as well as 
creative power through the original ones. It 
has pleased me to have our supervisor refer 
to our decorated pottery as ““Cemented Art 
Appreciation.”’ 

We feel that the children of Ensley High 
School will be prepared to appreciate those 
sections of museums exhibiting pottery and 
porcelain when in time they have the oppor- 
tunity to visit them. The school appreciates 
particularly this line of our work, and has pur- 
chased eight pieces and placed them in the 
library. To these the Art Culture Club added 
a gift of three other pieces. The craft has be- 
come popular throughout the city. 


Using Dekorato (Calcimine) for Scenery 
(Continued from page 116) 

the panels, the paint falling in drops and clus- 
ters of various sizes. Each color was added 
until the panels were practicaly covered. 
While the paint was still wet, artificial snow, 
such as is used on Christmas trees, was 
sprinkled on quite heavily. A moulded effect 
was obtained by shaking gently the two ends 
of each strip towards the middle. It took 
only a short time for the panels to be ready for 
The paint had dried in hard little drops 
Naturally, some 
dropped off when the panels were fastened to 
the screen, but as the dekorato had been put 
on thickly, this did no harm 

With the colored lights playing upon them, 


use. 
with the snow caught in. 


the panels seemed to form a screen of 


beautiful sparkling jewels, with the snow 
glittering like crystals, making a perfect 
background for the children in costume. 


For MANY YEARS, now, Mr. Anson K. Cross has 
been teaching drawing and painting by the “vision 
training method,” and apparently with good success, 
for he has established a permanent school at Booth- 
bay Harbor which is well patronized. His method 
has been used and recommended by many noted 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART 


WM. M. ODOM, PRES 


(Parsons) 


TEACHER TRAINING 
BEGINS includes Interior Architecture & Decoration, 
IN Costume Design & Illustration, Advertising 
SEPTEMBER Illustration as well as the usual subjects. Also 


apeenase professional courses in any one of 
th 


INQUIRE e above subjects. Catalogues on reque 
Now ! Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 
cae 








58 W.57 STREET, NEW YORK 
MICHEL JACOBS. pirecTor, author of “ The Art of Color’ and 
“ The Study of Color’’ victor PERARD, INSTRUCTOR IN ANATOMY 
STARTS SEPTEMBER 12 
LIFE PORTRAIT POSTER COSTUME AND FABRIC 
DESIGN ILLUSTRATION INTERIOR DECORATION COLOR 
HOME STUDY COURSES in all Departments 
proved by the State Board of Regents 


Courses ap- 
Catalogue on Request 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
All phases of costume design and illustration, 
sketching, styling, fashion forecasting, textile 
stage design, dressmaking, millinery, etc., 
taught in shortest time consistent with thor 
oughness. Incorporated under Regents. Credits 
given Our Sales Department disposes of 
students’ work. Free Employment Bureau 
In last Arnold, Constable & Co. Competition, 
all awards were made to Traphagen students 
as well as all Costume awards in Persian Com 
petition held by Brooklyn Museum, two Ist Prizes and 
one 2nd Prize out of four offered in National Silk Exposition 
and Ist Prize in Beaux Arts Ball Contest sponsored by Art 
Alliance of America. Write for Announcement S 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLES 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTSHY 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


Fall Term: Aug. 15 to Dec. 16, 1932 


CompLetE courses leading to the Bachelor's degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and in Art Education (a 
state accredited course). 











Delightful year-round climate 


Write F. H. MEYER, Director, for Catalo; 


@ THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM ® 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Preparation for professions in 
to industry Emphasis on 
and individual expression 
plication to industrial and commercial 
projects. Day School, 4-year course. First 
year class limited to 175. Evening classes 
Art and Textile Departments. Catalogs. 

368 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 











art as related 
fundamentals 
Design. Its ay 








TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 
FALL SESSION STARTS SEPTEMBER 6 
soth YEAR 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. + « CHICAGO 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Faculty of outstanding artists as 
Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Wal- 
ter Beach Humphrey, Walter Biggs, 
Gordon Stevenson, Leon Carroll. Com 
mercial Art, Illustration, Painting, 
Modelling. Day and evening. Winter 
term, Feb. 6,1933. Send for Bulletin SA 


350 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y. 
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MOORE INSTITUTE of ART, 
SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 


Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 
Founded 1844 


TRAINED TALENT PAYS 


Professional training in the oldest School 
of Art applied to Industry in America 


All branches of Design, Painting, 


Teacher Training, Jewelry, Crafts, etc. 
Distinguished Faculty - - Practical Courses 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
Classes Reopen October 3rd 


Residence Houses on Parkway for out-of- 


town students. 
Send for Catalogue 
S.W.Corner Broad and Master Streets 


Philadelphia 











CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 





50 th Regula r CHeits n 


opens September 1932 


COURSES 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Landscape, Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Teacher Training, Decorative 
Design, Handicrafts. Scholarships for graduate 


study here and abroad. 


For circulars and information, address the 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
11441 Juniper Road - - Cleveland, Ohio 














artists, among them John 8. Sargent and Charles 
Grafly, the latter of whom wrote, ‘‘In a way almost 
beyond belief, the method enables the beginner to 
gain a sure eye and touch. When those in charge of 
public schools and art schools realize that the method 
is not mechanical, but merely a means to true vision, 
students will be better equipped to see, and to see 
after all is one of the greatest things we are able to 
teach.” 

Mr. Cross says in his announcement, “noted 
educators are certain this is the only course that can 
give the student who studies at home power to do 
original work. It is far more instructive than doing 
copies that give practice in technique but no vision. 
Students can make original drawings and paintings 
from nature. Therefore, they gain faster than when 
personally instructed under old methods. The self- 
criticism of the drawing and painting-glass gives 
better vision and technique to everyone—even to 
artists, art teachers and students who have studied 
for years in the best art schools. 

“The Correspondence Course is highly recom- 
mended for those students wishing personal instruc- 
tion at Boothbay Harbor who can save much time 
by applying themselves to a few months of home 
study in this course before coming to the school. The 
thorough drill of this course prepares for success in 
illustration, commercial art, portraiture, landscape 
and still-life. The student can enter advanced paint- 
ing classes of art schools in a short time instead of 
spending many years in elementary classes. He gets 
self-assurance and faith in his own ability.” 

“The Civie Club of the Boothbay Harbor region 
is convinced that this new method makes corre- 
spondence instruction better at the start than 
personal instruction by old ways. By unanimous 
vote the members have instructed the Secretary to 
publish these facts, and to invite donations and 
bequests that this school, which is incorporated for 
non-profit and for which the author has devised his 
estate to the Augusta Trust Company, may without 
delay become a nation-wide influence for the ‘up- 
building of the people.’” In these words Thomas 
Allen, late president of the Art Museum in Boston, 
issued his appeal when he started this Home Study 
Class which now enrolls students from all over the 
world. 


THe Casein MaANvuFACTURING Co. OF AMERICA 
has put out a little booklet which will be found useful 
in classes where the pupils are ‘‘making things” of 
wood, or other material which has to be firmly 
‘““stuck.”’ This pamphlet—‘‘Casco Gluing Guide”’ 
suggests more than fifty uses for this particular glue, 
with directions for mixing to meet special needs. 
There are notes, too, for making several articles 
attractive to boys and girls, which may be problems 
in industrial art courses. Send ten cents to 205 East 
42d Street, New York City, for a copy. 
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ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES appreciated by the 
people of New York is the series of lectures, gallery 
talks, study-hours, and story-hours offered each year 
by The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Museum 
is constantly enlarging this service by introducing 
new courses and amplifying the scope of others and 
by presenting well-known lecturers. 

The courses of free lectures known as Saturday 
Lectures and Sunday Lectures cover a wide range of 
subjects dealing with the appreciation and the his- 
tory of art. For the season of 1932-1933 these course 
include lectures by such distinguished persons as 
WalterPach, M.I. Rostovtzeff, Frank Weitenkampf, 
Eustache de Lorey, Friedrich Sarre, Mary Hamilton 
Swindler, George Francis Dow, Hardinge Scholle, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Stanley Morison, and Lewis 
Mumford. 

There are various other free series on Saturdays 
and Sundays: Study-Hours for Practical Workers; 
Gallery Talks on the Collections; Lectures for the 
Deaf and Deafened Who Read the Lips; and, for 
boys and girls, story-hours about charming people 
and interesting events in the history of many lands. 

Several courses are offered free to teachers of the 
public schools of the City of New York and to 
teachers and students of the training colleges for 
teachers, the College of the City of New York, and 
Hunter College. They are open to students of other 
universities and to the public on the payment of a 
fee. These courses when completed satisfactorily by 
teachers in the public schools are accepted by the 
Board of Education as fulfilling the study require- 
ment for salary increments. 

Among the most interesting courses given by the 
Museum are those listed under the heading Study- 
Hours for Employeesof Storesand of Manufacturers. 
These courses are planned to show the relationship 
of the principles of design and color to the problems 
of designing, producing, and selling merchandise. 
Objects selected from the Museum collections and 
from current stock in the stores are used as illustra- 
tive material. One of these groups of courses is given 
in the evening with the co-operation of the Art-in- 
Trades Club. 

Motion pictures are shown in the Lecture Hall on 
Thursdays and on the first and third Tuesdays of 
sach month, at 2.30 p. m. 

A folder giving full information about the lectures 
for 1932-1933 may be obtained upon request to the 
Secretary of the Museum. 
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Tue Drxon Buncu is certainly very much “in the 
swim”’ with their new 12-color ‘‘Anadel’’ assort- 
ment. The usefulness of these water-soluble leads is 
brought to the front in a colorful design which carries 
out the modern idea, which is to utilize a charac- 
teristic of the merchandise itself in line, shadow, and 
color. This merchandise will brighten many a corner 
in stationery, art, and gift counters and displays the 
world over. 








RINGLING COLLEGE 
OF FINE AND LIBERAL ARTS 


In connection with famous John and Mable Ringling Museum. 
Coeducational. Accredited. Indoor and Outdoor Classes. 
Beach of Sarasota Bay. Ideal Climate. Catalog. 


Ludd M. Spivey, M.A., B.A., LL.D. Director 
Sarasota, Fla. 








INTERIOR: DECORATION 


Four Months Practical Training Course 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Fall Term Starts October 3rd 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study 


Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 15-C 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 











578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 
We rent Art Projects t 


ART PROJECTS Ay fench for Grades | 


to8. Projectsinclude 18 to 25 hand-made draw 
ings and illustrations. They save your time 
COLOR - FRUITS COLOR - TREES 
INDIANS - COLUMBUS 
Send $1.00 for use of Sample October Project 
| for one month State Grade wanted. 
STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE 
Birmingham Michigan 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 
te COLOR [Sk phone 
Unusual Derigna by Soading. Artiath 
30 Beautitul Christmas Cards and ‘i 
olders with Envelopes to match 
Send Today for Free Catalogue No. 45 
CANTERBURY ART GUILD INC.., 


102 MOUNT AUBURN 517. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 












Qala and 
_ CHRISTMAS CARDS 
| . » « for hand coloring 
Assortment of 37 different cards with envelopes $1.15 
| MARTINI School of Design set of 12 water 
colors in tubes, palette, brush and instructions $1.00 
Combination Special: Both for $2.00 
THE ARTWELL COMPANY, Dept. A 


341 Weybosset Street Providence, R. I. 








LEATHERWORK 


WILDERCRAFT Lesson Sheets give 
instructions for making useful articles. 
Write for a free copy. Also a price list of 
craft leathers, calf and goat laces, tools, 
snaps, and lacing needles. 
Send 5c for Sample Cards 
WILDER & COMPANY 

1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 














BUY ALL YOUR 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


AT A AO Z% viscount 


ON OUR CLUB PLAN 


Write for Catalogue S. A. 
ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
159 EAST 60th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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TEXTS 
PORTFOLIOS 
MATERIALS 
ARTPRINTS 
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ANY 


AN H R 
Write Nearer OB ice for Catalogs or Additional iieliul iieh 


PRACTICAL 
é IFO ANE 
EL ANY LAYS 


Gid>@..... DALLAS, TEXAS 
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metal 
crafts 
svpplies sce 


MATERIALS FOR JEWELRY, SILVER, AND COPPER 
WORK. Send for our new 1932 catalog 


METAL CRAFTS SvppLy © 
PROVIDENCE ~~R-I- 


HIGH 
GRADE 

















WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
OIL & WATER COLOURS 


The cost is no more, and the 
superior quality and results 


obtained make them 










most ec ynomical. 


Students 
| do better 
work with the best 
materials and plours 


Ww 















obtainable 
Insist on Winsor & Newton's 
Sent direct if your dealer cannot 
supply. Write for ¢ ur folder and price 


Everything for Artist, Student and Sci 


WINSOR & NEWTON, INC. ° "3,53" 











TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 









Brass, Sterling Silver, and Nickle ss 
Silver in sheet and wire. Solders, 4 
Ornaments, Tools, etc. ~~ 

I | Yr 


KAROLITH 


a non-inflammable casein 
material suitable for all 
kinds of ornamental 
work 


Send for catalog 


H. F. HERPERS 


18 Crawford Street 
Newark, N, J. 


Business established in 1865 





New Books Relating to Art 


Tue TEACHING oF Art, by Margaret E. Mathias, 
Director of Art, Montclair, N. J. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $3.00. 

An adequate review of this book is impossible in 
the space available. The general plan is contained in 
the Preface from which we quote: 

“This book has been written to meet the needs of 
students who are preparing to teach art in the 
If children are to 
have opportunities for self-expression through art 
materials, art teaching must take into consideration 
the immediate needs of the children. 


primary or elementary grades. 


Art teaching 
depends upon continuous observation and interpre- 
tation of children’s interests, activities, standards, 
and skills. 


then, the related problems of : 


Preparation for art teaching involves, 


1. Recognizing the art needs of children. 
2. Learning the educational processes essential 
to the teaching of art. 


3. Mastering the essential subject matter in the 
field of art. 


The organization. The content is arranged in the 
order which seems best adapted to the course. 
Observation of children should begin as soon as there 
has been opportunity to discuss the point of view 
involved in art teaching. An understanding of the 
elements of vision naturally should precede the dis- 
cussion of the principles of arranging these elements. 

“To meet the interests of the students, the prin- 
ciples of arrangement are placed before the principles 
of drawing. While children apparently are more 
interested in drawing, students in training seem to 
recognize more immediate needs for principles of 
arrangement. 

“‘ Problems. The teacher finds her problems in her 
classroom. Students in training who are not 
immediately confronted by classroom problems need 
to have activities suggested in order that they may 
get profitable exercise of essential principles. With 
the belief that worthwhile problems are essential to 
learning, numerous problems have been included in 
the text. In many cases problems precede the 
corresponding subject matter in order to : (1) stimu- 
late interest, (2) give the instructor an insight into 
the needs of the individual members of the class, 
3) give the students an opportunity to observe their 
own growth. 

“The problems are designed to help the student 
not only to master art techniques but also to under- 
stand the art 


children and to 


these needs in terms of the principles of art 


needs of meet 
and 
education 

The books already published by the same author 
and her fine record as a director of art in publie 
schools, are guarantees that ‘‘The Teaching of Art 
book be of value to 


students now preparing to teach art and a great 


is a which will inestimable 


help as well to all teachers who are still growing. 
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